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of the 
Ferrer Modern School at Stelton, N. J., 
will speak on 
‘““EDUCATION FOR THE NEW CITIZENSHIP.”’ 
At Blanchard Hall, 231 S. Broadway, 
Sunday, February 16, at 8 P. M. 
And 
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William Thurston Brown will speak on 
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MAX EASTMAN, 
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Wednesday, February 26th, at 8 P. M. 
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Auspices Intercollegiate Socialist Society and Socialist 
Propaganda Council. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Lectures Every Saturday and Sunday, 
149 S. Main St., at 8 P. M. 

Sunday, February 16th—‘‘Scientific Evolution versus 
Theological Creation.”’ Speaker, Wm. George Henry. 

Saturday, February 22nd—‘‘Jack London, the Man, and 
His Work.” Speaker, Grace Silver Henry. 

Sunday, February 23rd—*‘Where Will We Spend Eter- 
nity? In Hell, or at the Peace Conference?’’ Speaker, 
Wm. Geo. Henry. 
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EDITORIAL 


“But,” said the friendly lady, with a winning smile, 
“it seems strange to speak of a NEW justice. We like 
to think of justice as something immutable.’’ 

“‘T suppose,’’ she added, considerately, ‘‘you mean a 
new conception of justice.’’ 

Yes, that’s what we mean. Justice means equality of 
treatment, fairness, giving to everyone exactly what he 
deserves. But in the present order of the world this is 
not done, even to the plainest and most fundamental 
rights. For instance, no right is more obvious than that 
of a living thing, born into the world, to maintain the life 
given it. To do this, it must have free and assured access 
to all the treasures of the earth which it needs for the 
purpose. The birds of the air, the wild beasts of the 
field, have such access and such right. But not the human 
baby. When he opens his eyes upon this singular planet, 
he finds everything he is going to need already owned by 
somebody else. If the owner chances to be his parent, all 
is very well for him. He will be taken care of, in due 
time he will become an owner himself, he will have all 
the necessities and even luxuries of life given to him for 
nothing. But if papa isn’t the owner, there is a different 
story to tell. Then begins a life history of want and 
privation, of labor and hardship, of servitude and exploi- 
tation, of defeat and despair. For then the owners will 
give him nothing until he has first paid them their grim 
tribute of toil and misery and tears. THE NEW JUS- 
TICE shares the ever-nearing vision of a time when all 
this is going to be changed. When mankind will no longer 
be divided into the two classes of owners and workers, 
of ‘‘haves’’ and ‘‘have nots.’? When every human being 
will be an owner simply by virtue of being born. When 
all mankind will be comrade workers by virtue of their 
common needs and aspirations. When every baby is going 
to have an equal chance. 

It is to help in the realization of this vision that THE 
NEW JUSTICE is here. We are going to fight the bat- 
tles of that baby. 


There is no doubt that the war, with its fearful destruc- 
tion of wealth, its enforced socialization of industry, and 
its revolutionary aftermath, has plunged international 
capitalism into a profound panic. ‘‘Never again’”’ has 
become its motto. The League of Nations to enforce 
peace is the New Year’s resolution which it piously 
makes to be good in the future. But as the trade rival- 
ries, which caused the war, still continue and will last as 
long as capitalism itself lasts, this virtuous resolve can 
amount to nothing more than any other of those praise- 
worthy intentions that embroider the morning after. As 
soon as the enhanced productive energies of regenerated 
capitalism begin to clash in the struggle for the ever- 
narrowing world market, its good resolutions will go the 
way of all their kind, and the war spirit will flame up 
redly once more. Then we will have a new orgy of na- 
tionalism, patriotism, violence and bloodshed. There is 
but: one secure basis for peace, and that is to supplant 
private ownership of industry inspired by greed, with 
publie industry inspired by human wants. With the end 


of capitalism, with its exploitation of labor, its under- 
consumption, its unsalable surpluses, its exigent need of 
foreign markets, its greeds, its enmities, and its brutal- 
ities, will come the true and automatic end of wars. And 
the peace which will follow, based upon the world-wide 
brotherhood of the workers of all lands, will make 
peace leagues superfluous. C. M. 


The strike of the orange pickers and packers in the San 
Gabriel valley is worthy of attention in several signi- 
ficant features. It is most striking as an indication that 
the Social Unrest, to call it by its least terrifying name, 
has saturated the industry of this part of the country. 
The walkout in the citrus belt came so suddenly and 
spontaneously that the “‘professional agitators,’’ cling- 
ing to their ancient opinion that the orange pickers could 
not be agitated, even yet hesitate to seriously believe that 
the citrus belt laborers have not waited for ‘‘profession- 
al’’ assistance. But the wealthy ranchers of that wealthy 
valley are taking the situation with the utmost serious- 
ness—so much so that they have already caused whole- 
sale arrests of picketers for disturbing their peace and 
have conducted a Bisbee deportation in miniature. Their 
indignation will result in an epidemic of apoplexy if it 
develops any more warmth. For years they have ex- 
changed their golden fruit for golden coin and kept up 
to the latest fashions in automobiles and kept down toa 
the oldest fashions in politics, prosperously, peacefully 
and piously. Now a lot of Russian and Mexican la- 
borers, who have been imported at considerable trouble 
and expense to replace the costly white labor in the cit- 
rus districts, are demanding $4 a day for eight hours’ 
work from these Sunkist ranchers, and have quit work 
until they get it. The Russians smile. The Mexicans are 
grim. The ranchers are sore. And the newspapers ter- 
rify a thrill hungry publie with stories about Bolshevik 
agents and secret plots, and fabulous defense funds. 

Hy HS: 


TOM MOONEY 

Unique in the troubled history of the labor movement, 
and—so far as we are aware—in the history of penal pro- 
ceedure itself, looms the case of Tom Mooney, buried 
alive for life in the State’s prison at San Quentin on a 
charge of murder in connection with the San Francisco 
bomb outrage of July, 1916. Not unique, indeed, is the 
fact that conviction was obtained under circumstances 
which have aroused the indignatién and evoked the pro- 
tests of justice-lovers the world over. Cases containing 
this simple element are monotonously plentiful where the 
victims are labor agitators who have courted the dis- 
pleasure of the industrial and financial powers that be. 
The case of Tom Mooney is unique in the fact that al- 
though the very judge before whom he was tried has 
stated in an open letter that the interests of justice re- 
quire that Mooney be given a new trial no such trial can 
be had under our present laws as interpreted by the 
highest court in the land. 

Here is a legal anamoly that would be comic if its re- 
sults were not so ghastly. RRB. 
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A few years ago, when we were having our little mis- 
understanding with Huerta, we were much amused to 
learn how Mexican newspapers were telling their ignorant 
readers that Mexican troops had captured Chicago and 
were advancing on Washington. Now, dear reader, just 
peruse the following news item, which was published re- 
cently in the Los Angeles dailies, and get an estimate of 
the degree bf intelligence which your favorite newspaper 
thinks you possess. 


OMSK FORCES RETAKE POLTAVA FROM REDS. 


Washington.—Loyal Russians operating under direction 
of the government at Omsk have recaptured Poltava, in 
European Russia, and the capture of Kharkov is immi- 
nent, according to information reaching the state depart- 
ment today from Stockholm. 


Poltava and Kharkof, the latter having 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, are cities of the Ukraine, some 400 miles south of 
Moscow. They are about 1700 miles as the crow flies 
from Omsk, and 1000 miles from Perm, the furthest west- 
ward point which the black hundreds of the Omsk gov- 
ernment have ever reached. The armies of that bizarre 
product of allied intervention have about as much chance 
of capturing them as Villa has of capturing New York 
City. ‘Yet this is a typical instance of the incredible non- 
sense which is flooding the daily press under the guise 
of ‘‘news’’ from Russia. And, with quite characteristic 
inconsistency dispatches a few days later announced the 
capture of Kharkof by the Bolsheviki. C. M. 


That protege of allied bayonets, the Omsk government, 
in an effort to extend its precarious tenure of existence, 
has restored the liquor traffic in Siberia. The Anti-Saloon 
League might do a little profitable missionary work in 
the office of Seeretary of State Lansing at Washington. 


If capitalism is to survive even for a space of years in 
the United States it must have foreign trade. This is 
true of all the allied countries. But England, with her 
enormous and now greatly enlarged colonial empire, has 
no need to worry. France has a market in Africa and the 
Levant that will keep her safely busy for a generation. If 
revolution comes to France it will come from other causes 
than commercial suffocation. Japan, too, has made cer- 
tain of the markets of China and the Pacific Islands, and 
is invading Latin America. The United States alone has 
nothing in sight except such shreds of business as may 
be snatched in South America from the general melee. 
There was a market, one of the richest and most inex- 
haustible in the world, which belonged almost of right to 
the United States, which was begging for American 
goods, and. glorying in what it thought was American 
friendship. That market was Russia. Today, owing to 
the blind and disastrous policy of intervention which our 
administration has followed, that market is lost to us 
and has been cast, a luscious prize, into the lap of Ger- 
many. Radicals may view this result with equanimity, for 
they are not interested in preserving capitalism in Amer- 
ica. But what does that complacent egotist, the American 
business man, think about it all? C. M. 


There are enough political prisoners in jail in the 
United States to make democracy safe for Wall Street, 
anyway. 


JUSTICE 


Gompers has asked the Peace Conference to give the 
working class the rights of free speech and free press, the 
eight-hour day, and the prohibition of child labor. No 
one can bring up the rear with quite such eager enthu- 
siasm as Samuel. But this time he is so far in the rear 
that by the time he reaches the reviewing stand every- 
body else will have gone home. 


THE MARMORA CONFERENCE 


Representatives of the Russian Soviet Republic will 
meet representatives of the Allied Powers and delegates 
from other Russian factions in conference on an island 
in the Sea of Marmora. The site is perhaps an odd one, 
being a couple of thousand miles or so from the respec- 
tive domiciles of most of the contracting parties—but let 
that pass. The point is that the Bolshevik delegates have 
been invited to attend the pow-wow and have accepted the 
invitation. 

Credit for including the soviet envoys in a gathering 
from which it at first looked as if they would be de- 
barred belongs unquestionably to President Wilson, who 
cannot be too highly praised for his success in putting 
over this piece of progressive statesmanship against the 
opposition of the Tory elements which strove to limit 
Russia’s representation to anti-soviet cliques. With the 
air thus cleared it will surely become more and more dif- 
ficult for newspaper fiction writers to continue to get 
away with the more vicious of the charges which they 
have so recklessly been hurling at the heads of the Rus- 
sian Socialists for the past year and a half. 

The British government half-heartedly fell in line with 
the movement to include the Bolsheviki several weeks 
ago. Oswald Garrison Villard, writing from Over There, 
says that the censor twice prevented him from giving the 
reasons for this change of heart. We wonder whether 
the British Labor Party could supply the information 
which Villard failed to get across. R. Re B! 
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THE STRIKE IN THE SUNKIST GROVES 


A STORY OF A SPONTANEOUS WALKOUT 


The mere mention of orange groves brings to one’s vis- 
jon scenes of rich green and brilliant yellow and golden 
colors mingling together in harmonious beauty. The 
white blossoms quite naturally relate themselves to wed- 
ding festivities and it takes no stretch of the imagination 
to appreciate the more material food value of the orange 
itself. 

This is the bright side of humanity’s relation to the 
orange grove and its products, and poets and artists have 
found it a fitting subject for their skill. 

But if one sees the orange grove only as a thing of 
_ beauty to call forth the genius of gifted writers and 

painters, and merely thinks of the ripened fruit as a food 
to satisfy those who have the coin to purchase it, then 
he has failed to appreciate fully man’s entire relation to 
the orange grove. 

There is another side to the question. The citrus in- 
dustry is not immune from the conflicts and antagonisms 
that prevail in our present-day capitalist society and to 
give our readers the story of the conditions under which 
the orange-pickers worked in the Covina district and to 
describe as accurately as possible the circumstances under 
which many of the laborers now on strike, were compelled 
to live and labor, is the purpose of this article. 

It is not a pleasant subject upon which to write. At 
best, strikes are ugly things. They grow out of unjust 
conditions and the orange growers strike is no different 
from the thousands of other strikes that society has ex- 
perienced ever since the owners of property hired la- 
borers for exploitation. 

Defenders of the present capitalist system define this 
citrus strike as the work of Bolsheviki agitators, but the 
spread of Bolshevik ideas can never in itself alone pro- 
duce a strike. Dr. J. L. Pomeroy, the county health of- 
ficer, cites one of the principal reasons for the strike when 
he says, ‘‘Bad housing conditions are at the bottom of 
ranch labor troubles in my opinion.’’ The doctor is not 
speaking from a distorted imagination. When he says 
that ‘‘housing conditions among ranch hands in many 
parts of this country are an outrage,’’ he is relating a 
fact that can be verified by any fair-minded person seek- 
ing to know the truth in the case. 

In one place we found 12 persons living in four rooms, 
three sleeping in a narrow, small-sized bed. A house 
occupied by Mexicans emitted an odor so obnoxious that 
strong men sickened as they approached the house and 
refused to enter, while others in the investigating party 
summed sufficient will-power to endure the ordeal of 
seeing how things were on the inside. 

The door was open and no evidence of any attempt to 
safeguard any property, for as a matter of fact there was 
nothing in the house that was worth while carrying away. 
In this place there was not even a bed, the bare fioor fur- 
nished the place upon which the weary worker stretched 
his tired body, eased somewhat by dirty quilts and blan- 
kets. Under the same roof was a stable and one could 
look from the place where the men slept through the big 
cracks between the boards into the stable which had a 
goodly quantity of manure therein. That poor down- 
trodden Mexicans would submit to such conditions was 
not so surprising, but that white men, knowing what a 


decent standard of life is, should permit these people to 
live as they are, was the wonder of some of the party. 

The story of the strike of the orange pickers is much 
like the story of other strikers’ experiences, and yet there 
are certain details and incidents in every strike that 
gives it distinction. ; 

The wage paid the laborers in the citrus industry was 
$3 for a nine-hour day. On the face of things this does 
not look so badly, but when one finds that they received 
no pay for the time they did not work because of the rain, 
or there were no boxes in which to place the fruit, or for 
any other reason it suited the manager’s convenience to 
lay the workers off for a part of a day, then the situa- 
tion looks quite differently, and we learned that for a 
period of some eight weeks prior to the strike, the average 
wage of the laborers was between $8 and $9 a week. In 
order to improve the standard of life the workers began 
to talk among themselves about trying to get more wages. 
Rumors of this unrest reached the ears of the manager 
and he proceeded at once to discharge a few whom he 
suspected as being responsible for this agitation. The 
rest refused to submit to their brother workers being ar- 
rested and thereupon left the orange grove and went to a 
house nearby where some of them were living and held 
a meeting and decided to demand the reinstatemnt of 
their comrades who had been dismissed. This was done. 
On returning to work the following Wednesday (there 
being no work on Monday and Tuesday because of the 
rain) the foreman came into the grove and tried to dis- 
charge three or four of the workers. The others at once 
protested and said, ‘‘We are not cattle and we will not 
let you pick out any one whom you choose to discharge 
like this; if they go, we will go.”’ 

Thereupon some 35 or 40 left the grove and went over 
to a house occupied by some of the workers and proceeded 
to draw up a statement of their demands asking for an 
eight-hour day and a wage of $4 a day. The committee 
commissioned to present these demands did not receive a 
very gracious reception from the manager and they knew 
right away from his behavior and talk that it would take 
a bitter fight to secure better conditions and higher 
wages. From then on it has been a battle royal. To 
know just what was going on in the house where several 
of the strikers were living, spies were stationed all 
round and when asked by the inmates what they were 
doing around there, they replied, ‘‘getting $5 a day for 
this work.’’ To this one of the girls, who was striking 
only for a $4 a day wage, replied, ‘‘ Well, then, you have 
a good job, for it looks as if it will continue for a long 
time.’’ And this remark revealed the spirit and determi- 
nation of the orange pickers. 

Six men and one woman were arrested for picketing on 
January 25, and during the past two weeks their trials 
have proceeded in the justice court of Covina. Up to 
date, notwithstanding, the preponderance of evidence has 
shown that the strikers used no violence nor coercive 
methods to compel the other workers to join them in the 
strike, yet the juries have up to the time this article goes 
to the printer rendered a verdict of guilty in every 
case. This is what might be expected when one 
learns that ten out of the twelve of the jurors in one of 
the trials were orange or walnut growers and the rest 
were real estate and business men. Attempts by the 
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counsel for the defendants to secure a change of venue 
proved futile, and the right. of trial by a jury of one’s 
peers was once more reduced to a farce. 

Not content with arresting the strikers on the charge 
of peacefully picketing the groves, the indignant farmers 
decided that more aggressive measures should be used 
and therewith proceeded to take things in their own 
hands. 

Last Tuesday, a week ago, some 75 or more men sur- 
rounded the house occupied by some of the strikers near 
Charter Oak, opened the dobdr and told the inmates to 
come out. Fearing lest it might be for the purpose of 
locking the doors so that they could not enter again, they 
refused to go out. These invaders took counsel among 
themselves as to what course to pursue. In a short while 
they returned and served notice on the strikers that they 
would have to leave the place within 24 hours. 

““We have a legal right to remain in this house until 
the 25th day of February,’’ was the answer of the strikers 
and the basis of this claim grows out of the following cir- 
cumstances. 

At the beginning of the strike trouble the manager or- 
dered the strikers to vacate the house in which some of 
them were living. Knowing that the law of the State of 
California requires a 30-day notice for removal of tenants 
they demanded that notice be duly served them and 
claimed the protection of the law jn this respect. The 
manager complied with their idee: and it was with this 
document that they claimed their legal right to oceupy 
the house until February 25. 

But law was a small matter when it got in the way of 
angry farmers determined not to pay higher wages to 
their employes, and so with menancing glances and 
threatening words as to what would happen if the strik- 
ers dared stay another 24 hours in the house, they left. 

The next day several hundred gathered about the house 
and while the leaders of the group were consulted as 
to the line of action, the manager and a reporter from 
one of the daily papers supporting the side of the orange 
growers, drove up in a machine and called out to the oc- 
cupants of the house that they had better leave peace- 
fully, for if they did not, the farmers would resort to 
violence, if necessary. Once more the strikers claimed the 
right to remain in the house until the 25th, according to 
the law of the State and the action of the manager him- 
self. To all of which the manager replied: 

‘““We do not care anything about the law, we are taking 
things in our own hands.’’ 

Shortly after this some hundred and fifty machines 
gathered about the place and from four to six hundred 
assembled. The strikers were just ready to sit down to 
dinner and two of their comrades were out in the kitchen 
bringing the food into the table. Having been warned 
that attempts would be made to remove them from the 
house the strikers discussed the situation among them- 
selves and decided to follow the policy of non-resist- 
ance and to refrain from all violence. They would re- 
fuse to walk voluntarily out of the house, but would not 
ponist if the others attempted to remove them by bodily 
orce. 

After a short time spent in photographing the people 
and the place they proceeded to take out the inmates of 
the house. Three of the boys lay down on the floor and 
remained in a perfectly passive condition. They were 
lifted up by the legs and arms and earried out. Others 
of the men stood upright and were lead out by men taking 


hold of their arms and compelling them to walk out. The 
girls, realizing the inability to escape the same fate that 
was being meted out to their brothers, decided to take 
no chance on any indecencies being inflicted on their per- 
sons, and walked out themselves. They reasoned that 
men, who had no respect for the law, could hardly be 
expected to have very much respect for women. 

It was not enough to remove these workers from their 
places of abode, they did not even let them eat the meal 
that they had just prepared, but. brutally proceeded to 
carry out, their program. The strikers were ordered to 
pack up their things and take them along, but again 
they refused to move their belongings even as they had 
their bodies. When they were loaded on the truck ready 
to be driven away the driver of the truck appeared on the 
scene and at once protested to haul them away, remark- 
ing that he had nothing, against the strikers and did not 
see any reason why they should be deported. At this 
the strikers were carried bodily from the truck, and as 
the man drove away, he waved his hand saying, ‘‘Good- 
bye fellows, I haven’t anything against you, I am with 
you.’’ 

For some half hour or more the crowd lingered around 
and during the while one of the strikers made a speech 
to the group, pointing out that all they were trying to 
do was to improve their conditions by persuading the boss 
to give them more wages, and in a mild and reasoning 
manner, tried to tell them that they would see things dif- 
ferently and some day would be with the workers in their 
efforts to better conditions. 

‘“You are ready to kill us, but we will not give you any 
excuse to use whatever weapons or arms you may have 
with you.’’ 

As the worker finished his talk and the driver started 
up the machine, the victims of the orange grow- 
ers’ wrath, laughed and sang songs inspired with hope 
and courage, and told the farmers they would have to 
ask the strikers to come back for they would not be able 
to get any one to pick oranges. 

It was after dark when they reached Boyle Heights in 
Los Angeles and when asked where the Russian territory 
was, refused to claim any part of the city as being dis- 
tinectly Russian territory, and were thereupon dumped 
down in the street. 

Failing to secure the services of a transfer company to 
move their belongings from the street, a kindly disposed 
lady in the neighborhood some five or six blocks away 
offered to shelter their goods until they could find a place 
to take them. With this attended to they proceeded to 
look up lodging places for the night. Many of these 
workers have been living around with their friends and 
getting along with the meagerest of food and fare, shar- 
ing their poverty with one another and learning the les- 
son of solidarity that such conditions always force upon 
the workers. 

Like every other strike that has ever taken place the 
big capitalist dailies, whose function it is to misrepresent 
the workers’ side and create sentiment on behalf of the 
profiteering class, all sorts of stories have been published 
to terrorize the community, and out of the arrest of seven 
Mexicans and one American at Azusa a few days ago, the 
newspapers had a big story of the arrest of 40 Russian 
Bolsheviki and I. W. W. 

It has been claimed by the daily press that the Russians 
took their jobs only to create trouble, and not to 
work. Over against this the workers themselves have the 
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statement of the manager himself, who on more than one 
oecasion, expressed himself as being satisfied with their 
work. 

Last Saturday at Uplands the police arrested three of 
the strikers and they were told that if they were taken 
to jail there would be 200 Mexicans follow them into the 
jail. We are informed that the three men were turned 
loose. 

At La Verne the women folks of the striking Mexicans 
went through the orange groves and took hold of the 
seabs and forced them to quit work. 

That the orange growers are not going to leave a single 
stone unturned to break the strike is seen in the fact that 
they have called even the Catholic priest into their srv- 
ies. We are told upon the authority of those who are in 
a position to know that the Mexicans are threatened with 
ex-communiecation if they do not go back to work. De- 


portation is being talked very generously in some circles 
and everything is being done to intimidate the workers 
and drive them back to unjust conditions. 

The story that the strike is the result of the I. W. W. 
agitator or the Russian Bolsheviki is absolutely without 
any foundation. 

The workers, whether they are Russians or Mexicans 
or natives of the United States itself, have gone out on 
strike because of the conditions that prevail in the orange 
groves themselves, and it is merely an uprising of the 
workers and whoever brands it as anything else is doing 
so in order to alienate the sympathy of the public, which 
the strikers justly merit. 

Dr. Pomeroy is correct when he says the housing con- 
ditions have much to do with the strike troubles and we 
add that the low wages is also a strong accompanying 
factor. LENA MORROW LEWIS. 


TWO POEMS. 


I have crumbled my heart into seed. I have sown it 


in many a furrow. 


All day long I work in the burning sun. 


My body 


aches; the sweat pours from my face. 
I will never sit in the shade of the trees I have planted. 


I will never eat of their fruit. 


Perhaps the seed will not come up—but I have faith 


to believe it will. 
the first green leaf. 


Perhaps I will never know the joy of 


I have crumbled my heart into seed. I have sown it 


in many a furrow. 


All day long I work in the burning sun. 


My body 


aches; the sweat pours from my face. 


I will never sit in the shade of the trees I have planted. 
I will never eat of their fruit! 


In future years they will sit in the shade of the trees 
that we planted. They will gather their children around 
them and joyfully eat of the fruit. 


They will not think of those who planted the trees, who 
were broken in digging the ground and lifting the stones. 
They will not know of those who watered them with their 
tears, sprayed them with their heart’s blood, and fer- 
tilized them with their bodies. Who loved them into life 
—giving their all. 


In future years they will sit in the shade of the trees 
that we planted. They will gather their children around 
/ them and joyfully eat of the fruit. 


But the joy that was ours. beloved, they will never 
know! 
RUTH LE PRADE. 


The Truth About 


RUSSIA TO BRITAIN 

The London Herald of January 11th contains the fol- 
lowing interesting communication from the Russian re- 
public to the British government: 

In order to obtain the consent of the workers of Britain 
to the unwarranted act of aggresion against us, your 
government gives the following as their reason for land- 
ing troops in our country: 

1. That they have to stamp out anarchy and restore 
order. 

It is not true. Your government and the French govern- 
ment are themselves responsible for what disorder there 
is in Russia. Ever since the revolution the agents of the 
French and British governments have been conspiring 
with the counter-revolutionaries, giving them moral en- 
couragement and financial assistance for the purpose of 
undermining the power of our Workmen’s government 
and to bring about its downfall. Your government and 
the French government are cooperating with the Czecho- 
Slovaks, who have blocked the access to our food supplies. 
The serious food shortage in our country is aggravating 
the disorganization. If there is disorder your govern- 
ments are responsible for it. Remember, when a capi- 
talist government enters a country where there has been 
a revolution for the purpose of restoring ‘‘order,’’ it al- 
ways means that they intend to crush the revolution. 

hat is what the German government did in Poland, in 
the Ukraine, in the Baltic provinces and in Finland. That 
is what your government wants to do in Russia. They 
do not want to restore order. They want to restore the 
Czar. 

2. That they have come to help the Russian people. 

In the first place, is it helping to bring war amongst 
a people already exhausted by war? We do not want 
war. We want peace. We want to be left alone to 
consolidate the gains of our revolution, to reorganize our 
social and economic life in such a manner to secure to 
the workers the products of their labor. Your govern- 
ment is not helping to do this. It has sent you here to 
prevent our doing it. Your government is cooperating 
with the Czecho-Slovaks, who are suppressing the work- 
ers wherever they go. In Samara the workers obtained 
an eight-hour day. It has been abolished. All working- 
class organizations, trades unions and such like are sup- 
pressed. Wherever the Czecho-Slovaks go they suppress 
our Workmen’s Councils, and establish in their stead an 
oligarchy of speculators, capitalists and ex-Czar officers. 
Your government will use you to do the same in North 
and Central Russia. If your government wanted to help 
the Russian people, it would recognize the Soviet gov- 
ernment of the workers and peasants and assist us to 
reorganize our railways and industries. We, in fact in- 
vited your government to enter into business relations 
with us that would have been to our mutual advantage. 
But your government made no reply. No. Your govern- 
ment does not want to help the Russian people. It is 
helping to fasten the yoke of capitalism and Czarism on 
them again. 

3. That the Allied invasion of Russia is welcomed by 
the Russian people. 

It is not true. Who is welcoming your landing. A 
few starving peasants, whom your government bribed 


with promises of food. These poor people are not glad 
té see you. They are only eager for the food you will 
bring. Who else is welcoming you? The ex-landlords of 
Russia, who are expecting you to restore to them the 
land, forests and mines, which are now the property of 
the whole Russian people. The capitalists who want you 
to overthrow our Workmen’s governments and compel 
us to become their wage slaves again. The Tchinovniks, 
the ex-officials of the Czarist government, who want you 
to restore to them their soft jobs, to resume their old 
game of bribery and corruption for which Russia in the 
past was notorious. Yes, this crowd, with their hangers- 
on, are very pleased to sce you here. They will flatter 
you and make a fuss of you; all the while they have su- 
preme contempt for you, for you are only workingmen 
whom they are using as their tools. The Russian com- 
mand at your head, General Gurko, is a reactionary of 
the worst description. He was arrested by Kerenski for 
his monarchist propaganda. The agents of your govern- 
ment helped him to escape. His only object in joining 
you is to use you to restore the Czar. 

Comrades! Do not put your trust in this reactionary 
gang. Do not permit yourselves to be used as the tools 
of the enemies of liberty. Never let the shameful thing 
be said that the English workers permitted themselves 
to be used to crush the Russian revolution. 

Fellow workers! Be loyal to your class and refuse to 
do the dirty work of your masters. 

(Signed) LENINE, 
President of the Council of People’s Commissary. 
(Signed) TCHITCHERINE. 
People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs. 


THE COOPERATION OF THE BOLSHEVIKI WITH 
THE RED CROSS, Y. W. C. A. AND Y. M. C. A. 


An instructive and interesting article in The Survey for 
February 8th by Jerome Davis throws much light on the 
methods by which the Russian republic has heen aiding 
the Red Cross and Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. in 
their efforts to alleviate the hunger and destitution that 
the war entailed upon the Russian people. He says: 

“In July and August, 1917, when the American Red 
Cross came from Vladivostok to Petrograd they were cor- 
dially welcomed alorig the way by the soviets of Soldiers’ 
and Workingmen’s Deputies, who were exercising power 
all through Siberia. When the Bolsheviki took over the 
government the Red Cross had already ordered large 
quantities of medicines and food from abroad. Soon after- 
wards they received a cable stating, in substance, that in 
view of reports regarding the chaotic conditions it was 
considered unwise to ship the goods to Northern Russia 
and extremely difficult to send via Vladivostok, as it 
would take constant, bribing of officials to get them 
through on the Siberian railway. The American Red 
Cross officials in Russia. cabled back that unless they 
wanted America to be discredited in the eyes of the Rus- 
sians, they would send the promised supplies. In spite of 
warnings from foreign officials about the danger from the 
‘mutinous’ Russian sailors at the port of arrival, the 
supplies arrived and were landed safely even without the 
presence of a Red Cross representative. The Red Cross 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


Russia ~* 


brought through three trainloads of supplies from Mur- 
mansk and half a dozen cars from Archangel in perfect 
safety. They were under the protection of the soviet gov- 
ernment and bore the mark of the American Red Cross. 
In Petrograd they were stored in a warehouse with no 
more watchman than a careful business man would con- 
sider necessary in America. Yet in Petrograd thousands 
needed food, and it was no secret that these supplies con- 
tained food. 

“‘During the period of civil war between the Bolsheviki 
and the Ukraine the Red Cross sent a train of 31 cars 
with supplies to Rumania.’’ 


The train was in charge of an American agent of the 
Red Cross, armed with credentials from Premier Lenine. 


“‘The supplies arrived in Rumania intact and quicker 
than an ordinary passenger train went at that time. 


‘‘The American Red Cross in Petrograd gave out 
enough condensed milk to feed 25,000 babies for three 
months. This was distributed under the 17 local soviets 
controlled by the Bolsheviki. In the entire distribution, 
lasting over a period of several months, there was only 
one instance of irregularity, and then Lenine sent word 
that if it happened again those responsible would be shot. 
This distribution was done by elected Bolsheviki and 
common working people of that city. Yet the American 
major, who worked with them, testifies that he never 
worked with a more sincere group of social workers. Their 
one aim was that the milk should go to the babies of the 
poor honestly and by a fair distribution. Throughout the 
entire period the American Red Cross was in Russia, the 
soviet government, represented by its national leaders; 
gave it every cooperation and support. During this period 
millions of roubles’ worth of supplies were purchased 
with cooperation from the Bolsheviki, even after Ameri- 
can officials had left Petrograd. Representatives of the 
Red Cross remained in soviet Russia until October in per- 
fect safety and comparative comfort even after Ameri- 
can soldiers were fighting the soldiers of the Bolshevik 
government. During their stay in Russia, the Red Cross 
had not paid one cent in freight charges or for. bribes. 
The Bolsheviki gladly gave them ears and transporta- 
tion free because they were trying to help the Russian 
people. 

‘“As the American people read the items in our Ameti- 
can papers, it must have seemed to them very danger- 
ous for women from the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations to be working under the Bolshevik authorities. 
Yet after the Bolsheviki toek the power of government, 
the Y. W. C. A. was able to open and keep running clubs 
for women and girls in both Petrograd and Moscow. These 
clubs helped the rich as well as the poor. A recent War 
Work Bulletin says, Day afte: day princesses used to 
work side by side with peasant girls and wives of Rus- 
sian officials, cutting dresses or trimming hats at long 
tables at the first women’s cooperative association in Rus- 
sia, established as a branch of the Y. W. C. A. Suitable 
work was found just in time to keep the wife of one of 
Russia’s greatest generals from going out as a charwo- 
man to earn bread for her husband who was ill. 

“In all the Y. W. C. A. activities they were able to 
help women of every class, those in the soviets as well 


. J. H. RYCKMAN 


as those who had been the privileged under the Czar. 
When the Americans were ordered out of Petrograd on ac- 
count of the German menace, no American Y. W. C. A. 
secretary was left in charge. When, several months la- 
ter, one of the secretaries came back she found the work 
going on with no hindrances from the Bolsheviki. In- 
stead of finding Petrograd in sad abandon she found 
everything very gay, a city without care or fear. There 
were officers everywhere in their best coats and gold 
braid. 

‘“While the Czar was in power the Y. M. C. A. had been 
wnable to start special work for the Russian soldier ex- 
cept in Turkestan. This one permission had been granted 
by General Kuropatkin, but it specifically prohibited 
books, newspapers and magazines. In other words, under 
the Czar there was little cooperation and general prohibi- 
tion of Y. M. C. A. war work. After the first revolu- 
tion the soviets were the real power. The quickly rallied 
to the support of the association work. 


‘‘When the Bolsheviki came into power we worked on 
for over a month without going to the People’s Commis- 
sars. Then, with the approval of the American ambas- 
sador, we went to Mr. Lunacharsky, the commissar of ed- 
ueation. He told us warmly how much he appreciated 
all we were trying to do for the people. He asked us to 
enlarge our work and signed our Kerensky document re- 
affirming on behalf of the Bolsheviki all the permissions 
of the previous temporary government. 


‘‘When in the course of my trips along the fronts we 
started Y. M. C. A. huts on the northern front, the sol- 
dier committees would requisition the buildings for us 
within two days. At Dvinsk they requisitioned a mov- 
ing picture house, and it was altered and equipped for a 
Y. M. C. A. hut inside of a week. At Valk they ordered 
the entire supply department, evacuated, which gave us 
the finest building in town. 


‘‘When it was extremely difficult to get money and 
even the Danish legislature could get little, the Bolsheviki 
authorities gave me perniission to draw out two millions 
and a half from the State Bank. 


‘‘When the agricultural unit of the Y. M. C. A. arrived 
in Russia we determined to give help to the peasants 
along the Volga river. We went to the foreign commis- 
sar, Mr. Tchicherin, who promised us every aid and co- 
operation, and gave us three letters to other departments. 
As a result, the Bolshevik government not only gave us 
a large passenger steamer free but paid the salary of the 
crew, about 40 men, and furnished all the fuel and, 
financed the ‘alterations in the bout. This boat was 
equipped with exhibits, agricultural machinery, moving 
pictures, a department of sanitation under the American 
Red Cross and a women’s department under the Y. W. 
C. A. Operating on the Volga river for three months, it 
exhibited at 44 places and had an attendance of over 50,- 
000. It had on its staff a Russian priest and several ‘co- 
operative’ men who were opposed to the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment. Yet the American director of the exhibition, 
who was with it all summer, in speaking of the coopera- 
tion received, says, ‘The local soviets, as freely and gladly 
ag the central bodies, gave their whole-hearted support 
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and assisted greatly from a local standpoint in making 
the expedition a success.’’ 

‘‘Not only did the national leaders in the soviet give 
every assistance to the various welfare activities of the 
association, but when Samara was taken by the Czecho- 
Slovaks they gave me a paper permitting us to send an 
American through the fighting lines and bring back all 
our supplies and secretaries. This was successfully ac- 
complished, including the bringing in of a large shipment 
of flour. We were usually allowed to ship goods free on 
the railroads and were given freight and passenger cars 
when we needed them. 

‘‘National soviet leaders at almost every interview em- 
phasized their desire for the continuance of our work, 
their wish that America would send more men and other 
experts to help in all phases of educational, economic and 
relief work. Time after time they spoke of how much 
they wished an American Railroad Commission had come 
to Russia. My personal experience justifies me in stat- 
ing that we always received cooperation from the na- 
tional soviet government. 

‘“‘The English Friends’ Relief Mission representatives 
were still working when I left and probably are still. 
They have received equal, if not more, cooperation from 
the government than we did; this in spite of the fact that 
English soldiers were fighting the Bolsheviki.’’ 


CRIMES OF A SOVIET REPUBLIC 


1. They have organized and carried out a successful 
revolution, dethroning political and industrial autoeracy 
and establishing a government for and by the useful 
workers. 

2. They have resisted and have overcome those who 
believe in the exploitation of a majority by a minority. 

3. They have publicly and vehemently declared that 
the earth and the treasures thereof, either developed or 
undeveloped, are properties to be used in common by all 
of the inhabitants of the earth and to be held in trust for 
future generations. 

4. They believe that life is only justified by useful la- 
bor. 

5. They believe that military organization is so great 
a menace to peace and happmess that it should be en- 
trusted to those who are anxious to maintain peace and 
to avoid war. 

6. They believe that those who profit by war should 
be disarmed and disfranchised. 


7. They have declared that contracts made without 
their knowledge, but in their names, are void; that all 
secret treaties are broken and repudiated. 

8. As a nation they have embarked on a voyage of dis- 
covery guided by a compass which points neither north, 
south, east, nor west—but upward. 

9. They have declared that the fundamentals of life are 
land, labor and love; that freedom means an equal op- 
portunity for all to live; that that which promotes uni- 
versal happiness is good; and that that which causes uni- 
versal suffering is bad. 

10. They have invited the world to participate in their 
beliefs. CHARLES BRUCE. 


A LESSON IN ECONOMICS 

Mars unwittingly has given a lot of young radicals 
and yet-to-be-radicals an important lesson in the tremen- 
dous available labor energy in this world, when he has 
shown them in the military training camps what force 
society is able to concentrate for a given purpose, once 
it takes the notion. If such human power can be amassed 
and such expenditure made for destructive purposes, it 
can be done for constructive purposes, is the reasoning 
of one who has seen the vast military machines in ope- 
ration. At a certain camp in a semi-arid valley of the 
Southwest 40,000 men have been assembled for a year and 
a half. It has cost not less than $18,000 a day to feed 
them, and it is safe to say that the board bill for that 
camp has been something more than $7,000,000 since it 
was established. Perhaps $6,000,000 will not more than 
cover the cost of equipping the men who have been in 
that camp to go forth as soldiers. So in two items, not 
considering the cost of constructing the camp in the first 
place, the tremendous expense of training the men, and 
the inealeulable loss of wealth producing energy with- 
drawn from the world when they were transformed from 
civilian laborers to soldiers, we have a neat little bill 
of $13,000,000. Remember, this all happened in a thirsty 
little valley of sagebrush and cactus and horned toads. 
The cost of the Salt River Irrigation project, by the way, 
was something like $6,300,000; and it put 210,000 acres 
of horned toad country in a condition to feed 100,000 
people if necessary. And that little Gunnison tunnel up 


in Colorado, which made 150,000 acres arable cost, $2,- 
500,000. 


HaHieas: 
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Some Recollections of 


“Tell us something about President Wilson,’’ we 
asked Mrs. Amy D. Winship, the 87-year-old university 
student here in Los Angeles, ‘‘something that has not 
grown stale with repetition, something with a new and 
personal flavor to it.’’ 

And her eyes flashed as her thoughts traveled back 
to the days of the ’50s, when she spent some of the win- 
ters in Springfield, Ill. In company with her first hus- 
band, John A. Davis, a member of the state legislature. 

‘Why, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘You know, Mr. Lincoln was 
a great joker. His sense of humor always served him a 
good turn. I remember one time at the governor’s re- 
ception he asked me to promenade with him (that was 
a more popular way of entertaining than dancing), and 
you know he was so very tall and I am so short that I 
had to stretch my arm to take hold of his, and as I did 


so he said: ‘‘You short folks have an advantage over us 
tall people, because when you stub your toe and fall you 
don’t have so far to go as we do.’’ 

And before we had time to ask her something else 
she said in a most earnest tone of voice, ‘‘Do You know 
that the 12th of February never rolls by that I do not 
recall that lone figure standing there in the room in the 
hotel at Jonesboro, Ill.”’ 

“You see,’’ she went on to explain, ‘‘Lincoln and Doug- 
las were holding a series of debates over the state, and 
they had come down to southern Illinois for one of them. 
In an adjoining room in the hotel the crowd was gather- 
ing and making great ado over Mr. Douglas. Everybody 
was flocking around him, and he was the lion of the 
hour. I passed on by and came into another room, where 
Mr. Lincoln stood looking out of the window. He was 
alone. No adoring multitude to pay homage to him. I 
went in and spoke to him, and we chatted a while to- 
gether. And as we talked over conditions, Senator An- 
derson came in and asked me to let him present me to 
Mr. Douglas. Well, I very politely refused to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Douglas, and I gave Mr. Anderson a piece 
of my mind. When he left the room I turned around, and 
Mr. Lincoln was fairly bending double with laughter.’’ 

Then, as if weaving the past with the present, she 
said: ‘‘But where are these men today? Douglas is 
forgotten, only remembered because of his association 
with Lincoln; while Lincoln’’ (and her voice lingered 
reverently as she spoke his name) ‘‘Lincoln’s name grows 
brighter as the years go by. And that is the way it will 
be with Debs and the rest of the vanguards of human 
liberty who are being persecuted today. 

“‘ At the time of the Jonesboro debate, Douglas opened 
the discussion and Lincoln followed. When the latter 
arose he took out of his pocket a local paper and very 
slowly opened it up; then read an item to the effect ‘that 
when Mr. Lincoln heard that he was going to have to 
meet Mr. Douglas in the town of Jonesboro, it made him 
sick and he had to go to bed, but probably his political 
doctors would get him in shape to meet Mr. Douglas; 
but when Douglas got through with him his knees would 
shake so he could not get off the platform!’ 

‘‘Then he folded the paper, turned around and looked 


Lincoln--An Interview 


at Douglas, and then swept his eye across the audience 
and said: ‘I do not know what to think of this man 
Douglas. I do not want to say he would tell an untruth, 
yet he very well knows that it was my suggestibn that we 
have this debate here, just as if he took hold of me giant- 
like and forced me down here, when he very well knows 
that it was my suggestion. I am not afraid of this people; 
I was born right over here in Kentucky, but Stephen A. 
came from the Green Mountains of Vermont, and he does 
not know what this people might do. Now, if I am not 
able to walk off this platform when Mr. Douglas gets 
through with me, I want my friends to Jet me stay here 
until Lrot.7 7; 

When they left the place, Mrs. Winship says the only 
carriage that Jonesboro possessed was used to ‘tote’ Doug- 
las to the station, a mile and, one-half from the town, and 
Mr. Lincoln and Mrs. Winship and her husband and a 
newspaper man from Springfield walked to the depot. 

“Tt was the Freeport debate that won Lincoln the 
presidency,’’ said Mrs. Winship. ‘‘You see, it was like 
this: Douglas was a politician, and like all of them, he 
had a catch-word. His catch-word was ‘Popular Sov- 
ereignty.’ Mr. Lincoln knew that Douglas was trying to 
get the votes of the northern Democrats and that. he 
would take a different stand in the north than he had in 
the south on the slavery question. So he fixed up a series 
of questions which Douglas would have to answer a cer- 
tain way in order to please the Freeport people. The 
answers were published in the Chicago paper, and when 
they were read in the south, the southern Democrats got 
together and said: ‘We cannot trust this man Douglas,’ 
and as a result the Democrats split, and one wing nomi- 
nated Breckenridge and thus divided the vote, and Lincoln 
was elected. 

‘‘My heart almost stands still even now as I think of 
those terrible days when Mr. Lincoln was elected to the 
presidency. His enémies had threatened to mob and kill 
him, and it was dangerous for him to go to Washington,”’ 
and the intensity with which she detailed the occasion 
made one feel as though she were living over again those 
strenuous times. 

“‘T tell you we were glad when we heard that our presi- 
dent had reached the White House safely. You see, he 
had to change his dates so as to throw his enemies off 
their guard, and his friends smuggled him through Mary- 
land in disguise. 

‘‘Douglas was elected to the senate when he ran against 
Lincoln, but his triumph was the forerunner of a terrible 
defeat. And there are politicians today who will be just 
where Douglas igs now. Their victories will be turned 
into defeats. 

“‘T read the future in the light of the past, and I want 
to say,’’ continued Mrs. W., ‘‘that there is nothing more 
blinding than the white light of passing events, but when 
they are caught up and dissected in the spectrescope of 
the future, then we will see things as they really are and 
in their true view. In the light of future generations the 
defenders of liberty today will be honored then, even as 
Lincoln is today.’’ LENA MORROW LEWIS. 


\i 
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Some Family Affairs 


Nature’s persistence is something remarkable. Having 
provided the human species with so insistent and 
troublesome an organ as the stomach, she seems deter- 
mined to justify herself by keeping up an eternal, and 
one is tempted to say, an infernal row unless it is kept 
properly filled. 

Just when we have had a surfeit of strife and sub- 
stitutes and with tired eyes are scanning the horizon for 
signs of peace and rest, the troubles of the seasonal: worker 
bubbles to the surface again. It appears from his com- 
plaints that with all the investigations and official re- 
ports in his behalf and with all the numbers of him that 
have been sent to prison—they have a shelter and some- 
thing to eat at least—he is in about as bad a case as ever 
in regard to the subtleties by which an apparent wage 
is not a real wage and with reference to indecencies of 
surroundings. 

He is not only in trouble but he is troublesome. The 
thought of him and the harangueing of him disturb our 
comfort. I will admit he sometimes has bad manners 
and that they sometimes injure his cause. He blatantly 
disturbs perfectly decorous persons in their calm consid- 
eration of the illusions of ideas, and their desire to as- 
sume the attitude of the humorous onlooker at life. No 
doubt, belligerent as he is, he would, with favoring 
training and environment, be glad to take up the on- 
looker pose. The difficulty with him seems to be that he 
is such a very real part of the life at which the onlook- 
er looks. And the onlooker, especially the jocose on- 
looker, presupposes a stomach comfortably filled’ and in 
good working order. Then, too, the cold body and empty 
stomach of the seasonal worker are not so much of an 
illusion as you might think. They are apt to be con- 
sidered by him as of equal or superior importance to 
ideas, illusory or otherwise. The fact is, his case is ur- 
gent and he finds it inconvenient even to wait for the 
next election for a meal and a bed. 

It being so much easier to give advice than to act 
upon it, one might suggest to the strikers that, since they 
are in a minority at present and must at this time appeal 
for help and sympathy to somebody; and since the 
Socialists, bourgeois and otherwise, are the element to 
whom they naturally, inevitably and properly turn, and 
further, since they really cannot call out the police to 
compel the Socialists to act as they want them to, that 
their cause would be promoted to a greater degree per- 
haps if they approached said Socialists with as much 
suavity and patience as the exigencies of the situation 
permit. 

To the Socialists it might be suggested that prompt 
and practical are about the only words in the vocabulary 
needed in extending sympathy to men and women on 
strike and if these be not acted upon where is the logic 
in condemning the seasonal worker when the despera- 


tion of his circumstances develops language upon his part 
which form material for the imagination of the headline 
writer? There are capitalist ‘minded individuals and or- 
ganizations which are glad to drive the seasonal worker 
to desperation in order'to promote law and order and ex- 
terminate him. How the oranges are to be picked then 
and the other seasonal work done I do not know. Per- 
haps they do, being wise people. 

The Socialists and strikers might both be reminded 
that they are blood brothers in the labor movement. And 
blood brotherhood cannot be abrogated by proclama- 
tion. It is generally conceded that laundering the family 
flatwork on ‘the courthouse steps is not good form. A 
little consultation and understanding previous to meet- 
ings would tend to conserve the social standing of both 
groups. 

I read somewhere of the Russian revolution that in 
the great meetings all the people talked all night. I can 
believe that. But the work of the revolution was done in 
committees. Not so idealistically democratic perhaps as 
efficient. Efficiency always loses something of the spec- 
tacular, but is rather an advantage in getting results. 


GEORGIA KOTSCH. 


RAYS OF HOPE 


The editors of The Nation, The Dial, The New Repub- 
lic and The Survey deserve the hearty commendation of 
all lovers of human freedom on their courageous stand in 
behalf of fair play in the treatment of internal Russian 
affairs. These men, flanked by other humanists of the 
calibre of Frank P. Walsh, Amos Pinchot, Jane Addams, 
Lincoln Colcord and John Haynes Holmes, have formed 
themselves into a Truth About Russia Committee, the pur- 
pose of which can be read in the name itself. None of 
these people are Bolsheviks. They are simply persons who 
distrust the lie as a medium of political enlightenment. 

Equal commendation is due to Hiram Johnson, William 
Borah and Robert M. La Follette, who, from the floor 
of the United States Senate, have demanded that the 
American people be given the facts concerning conditions 
in Russia and the reasons, if there be such, for longer 
maintaining American troops in that picturesque and res- 
tive land. With portents such as,these the more optimistic 
of us may indulge ourselves in the hope that the day is not 
far distant when the rays of Truth shall speak through 
the clouds of falsehood and misrepresentation which re- 
actionary press correspondents have thrown about a sit- 
uation whose correct understanding is an obviously es- 
sential basis for the solving of /as vital a social problem 
as exists in the world today. | R. R. B. 
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A “Revolt of Islam” 


There is something new in women’s clubs. The radical 
women of Los Angeles have set Shakespeare aside and 
shelved Browning for the time being and gone in for 
Shelley, with interesting results. 

The Woman’s Shelley Club is a group of women who 
united dbout a year ago with an avowed purpose of help- 
ing social progress. Such an aim sounds commonplace 
and harmless enough; most other organizations announce 
alike purpose. But there is a difference. This club holds 
that society must be reconstructed and put on a basis of 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness, if we would spare 
the future what our own generation has suffered. 

The club holds that this great change is part of the evo- 
_ lution of the human race, that it will come, that it is com- 
ing. History, and even the prehistoric records of biology 
and geology confirm the belief. Society is traveling in the 
direction of cooperation and conservation of all that is 
best. 

What can we do? Help the change. Progress has al- 
ways been attained by the eruel suffering and sacrifice of 
the best and bravest of the whole human race.. These 
greatest and tenderest have always suffered because the 
world did not understand them. Malignity and misrep- 
resentation would stand for little if people understood. 
This club seeks to arouse the indifferent and to sustain the 
viligant. It will be a factor in clearing the road of pro- 
gress from thorns. 

But this great educational aim can only be accomplish- 
ed by concrete work. Mrs. Mary Garbutt formed a plan 
for a reading room where the best literature can be as- 
sembled and circulated and which would be a meeting 
place for further and more extended work. 

The club hopes to found and maintain such a center. It 
desires to gather together all women who are interested. 
It sees historical opportunity today which to miss were 
tragical indeed. 

The name of this club is not an accident. The sweet 
faith of Shelley, his indignation at social wrongs, his 
clear insight into the future, and his courage in proclaim- 
ing his message, all make of him a norm that it is good 
to follow. It is just one hundred years ago this very 
year, on the occasion of the shooting of workingmen by 
the military during a strike at Manchester, England, that 
Shelley wrote an impassioned call; in it he defined slavery 
as: 

‘* "Tis to work, and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limbs, as in a cell, 

For the tyrants’ use to dwell, 


So that ye for them are made 

Loom, and plough, and sword, and spade— 
With or without your own will bent 

To their defence and nourishment. 


Tis to hunger for such diet, 
As the rich man in his riot 

Casts to the fat dogs that lie 
Surfeiting beneath his eye.’’ 


and again, 


‘* "Tis to be a slave in soul, 
And to hold no strong control 
Over your own will, but be 
All that others make of ye.’’ 


There we have poetic insight that clearly defined the 
conditions of the working people twenty years before the 
Communist Manifesto was written. And again in the 
same poem, ‘‘The Mask of Anarchy,’’ he said of freedom: 


*‘Thou art not, as impostors say, 
A shadow soon to pass away 

A supérstition and a name 
Echoing from thé cave of Fame. 


For the laborer thou art bread 
And a comely table spread, 
From his daily labor come 

In a neat and happy home. 


Thou art clothes, and fire, and food, 
For the trampled multitude; 
No—in countries that are free 

Such starvation can not be 

As in England now we see.”’ 


And the. refrain of this noble poem is the well-known 
lines: 


‘‘Rise like lions after slumber 

In unvanquishable number! 

Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many, they are few!’’ 


Thirteen years went by before even Shelley’s friend 
dared to publish that poem. A hundred years, and Free- 
dom is but an echo yet to many. But the eeho is grow- 
ing louder and more articulate. A purpose of the Wo- 
man’s Shelley Club is to teach that freedom means 
clothes and fire and food and development to the full pos- 


sibilities for each human life. 
AGNES DOWNING. 


WOMAN AND REVOLUTION 


The work of changing the class strata of society and 
organization of all activities on a basis of cooperation, 
where love and good fellowship will be the bonds, is 
woman’s work. The great men who have analyzed this 
change, who have foreseen and foretold its coming, who 
struggled so faithfully to make the change understood, 
were all doing woman’s work. They are all the more 
entitled to our veneration in that, though they were only 
men, yet they willingly suffered and sacrificed for the 
good of others. They had the souls of women. 

Engel put more research on woman’s place in society 


than he did on all other questions. Bebel’s great work 
is ‘‘Woman.’’ Ruskin drew from the classics, from 
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Shakespeare, from all who went before him to focus the 
hopes of the world on woman’s part in making a better 
civilization. Benjamin Kidd, with his fascinating, almost 
mystical ‘‘emotion of the ideal’’ holds that the qualities 
necessary to change from individual evolution to univer- 
sal standards are entirely feminine qualities. 

To be sure a proper sense of the fitness of things keeps 
women, from dwelling on this theory, which comes from 
the greatest men and is very flattering to women in one 
sense. Yet, remember, if it ascribes to woman ihherent 
power, it also places on her great responsibility. 

Hence, it is with no sense of self-adulation, but rather 
with a deep conviction of a big duty that women accept 
the doctrine that it is woman’s work to remake society. 
Woman has had many unwelcome duties that she accepted 
and in some way performed. She is now offered one 
which transcends all others. AGNES DOWNING. 


Mezzanine Floor, Telephone 
149 So. Main St., Broadway 4469 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SOCIALIST BOOK SHOP 


All the Socialist papers and magazines on sale; also books and 

pamphlets dealing with all phases of the Radical movement. 

Get our books on the Russian and German _ Revolutions. 
Distributing Agent for 


THE LIBERATOR 


Oakland World on sale every week. 


THE AMERICAN STORE 
J. D. KAUFMAN, Prop. 


218 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A complete line of Union Made Men’s Fur- 


nishing Goods. 


A WOMAN FREE 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By RUTH LE PRADE 


EUGENE VICTOR DEBS WRITES: 


“Ruth has written real poetry in every page of this beautiful 
blue booklet I hold in my hands.”’ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT SAYS: 


*“These poems are well worth reading, and one will return 
to them again and again. They have the merit of sincerity, and 
they aré rhythmical in a very captivating way.” 


Beautifully printed in colors and embossed. Paper cover, 55c; 
cloth, $1.12, postpaid. 


Published by 


J. F. Rowny Press 


317 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send Your Subscription to The New Justice Now 
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THE NEW JUSTICE 


A RADICAL MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO— 


1, SELF-DETERMINATION FOR RUSSIA AND OTHER REVOLUTION. 
ARY LANDS. 


2. THE PUBLICATION OF THE TRUTH ABOUT THE VICTORIES OF 
THE WORKING CLASS. 


3. AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
4. RESTORATION OF CIVIL LIBERTIES. 


5. INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, SOCIAL JUSTICE, UNITY OF THE 
WORLD’S WORKERS. 


YOUR INTEREST AND SUPPORT ARE NEEDED 


It is proposed to sustain the magazine during the early 
months of its publication by a fund derived from monthly contri- 
butions made by friends and sympathizers, and as the magazine 
becomes self-supporting this fund will be used to increase its gen- 
eral circulation through the medium of sample copies to be sent, 
especially to non-radicals. 

Your financial support for this purpose, and your assistance 
in securing subscriptions, are requested. Subscription and con- 
tribution blanks are enclosed in this issue. 


HELP ESTABLISH A RADICAL MAGAZINE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


ADDRESS BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS TO 
EARLE G. CLARKE, BUSINESS MANAGER, 921 HIGGINS BLDG.., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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THE LOS ANGELES PROPAGANDA COUNCIL OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
AND THE LOS ANGELES ALUMNI CHAPTER OF THE I. S. S. PRESENT 


Max HKastman 


EDITOR OF “‘THE LIBERATOR,’’ POET, PHILOSOPHER, 
AND ECONOMIST 


IN HIS GREAT LECTURE 


“Hands ott Russia 


WITH 


ISSAC C. McBRIDE 


Socialist Organizer, Washington Correspondent, and Former Secretary of Senator Lane 
AMUN UTR 


Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles 


Wed., February 26th 


Ce LV Le 
PRICES: RESERVED SECTION, 50ce ———————_ GENERAL ADMISSION, 25c 
ie 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT 921 HIGGINS BLDG., OR AT SOCIALIST BOOK 


STORE AND HEADQUARTERS, 149 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
QM 


MAX EASTMAN’S LECTURE TOUR HAS BEEN A SUCCESSION OF TRIUM- 
PHAL DEMONSTRATIONS FOR A FREE RUSSIA. 


